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The professional artist, and anyone who 
wishes to exploit his skills to the utmost, 
provides himself with whatever tools are 
needed for best results. If you could have 
looked over Chamberlain’s shoulder as he 
made this magnificent drawing you would 
have seen on his desk before him, not two 
or three pencils, but an array of leads from 


The 500-year-old Church of St. 
Laurens—Groote Kerk—Rotter- 
dam—Samuel Chamberlain re- 
constructs one of Europe’s most 
impressive examples of 15th 
Century Gothic with his Typho- 
nite Eldorado pencils. 


,* Rot ren 


6B to 3 or 4H. And you would have seen 
him take up one, then another; the .B 
grades for the darkest tones, the H grades 
for the lightest. In other words Chamber- 
lain works with a full palette. If you have 
not worked in this way you have a pleasant 
surprise in store for you in the “ELDO- 
RADO pencil palette.” 


DIXON TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED 


NEWMARKET, ONTARIO 
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One of the textile designs done by 

students of the Verdun High School. 

This example is by Ruby Jean Harper, 
age 15, 
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Finch, the first volume of a new Canadian poetry series, being published 
by McClelland and Stewart Limited, Toronto. 
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TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 


The National Gallery of Canada offers to responsible 
art organizations in Canada a well established 
service of travelling exhibitions. Additional 
bookings are now being made for the following: 


Massey Collection of English Painting. Available November onwards 
Contemporary British Drawings. Available November onwards 
Colour Lithographs by Contemporary British Artists. Available now 
Rouault’s Aquatints for “Miserere et Guerre”. Available December onwards 
Contemporary French Book Illustration. Available now 
Graphic Art in Sweden To-Day. Available February onwards 
Creative Typography. Available November onwards 
Royal Canadian Academy, 1948. Available December onwards 
Canadian Group of Painters, 1948. Available now 
Canadian Society of Graphic Art, 1947-48. Available now 
Australian Textiles. Available now 
Design in Industry Photographic Exhibition. Available now 
What an Art Centre can do for Your Community. Available now 
Development of Painting in Canada. (Descriptive Panels). Available now 
¢What is Modern Painting? Available now 
fElements of Design. Available now 
tLook at Your Neighbourhood. Available now 
Great Britain and Her People. (Descriptive Panels). 
Available November onwards 


tDescriptive panels from the Museum of Modern Art 
Charges are on a pro rata basis 
Further information on request 
Reproductions 


Colour reproductions in various sizes are obtainable of many of the paintings 
in the National Collection 


Films, slides, lectures and other educational material also available 


Information on request to the Director 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
OTTAWA 
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The Art Gallery of Toronto 


announces the following exhibitions and extends 
a special invitation to the 
readers of Canadian Art 


October 15th - November 14th November 19th - December 19th 


A Retrospective Exhibition of Royal Canadian Academy 
Paintings by Lawren Harris 


Canadian Society of Graphic Art 


Admission 25c—Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays—Free Members—Free 


For out-of-town membership—send your name and address and $3.00 
to: THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 
TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 


DISTINCTIVE CANADIAN CHRISTMAS CARDS of paintings in 
the Gallery collection in assorted dozens—$1.75 and $2.50 per dozen. 


For further information write to the Secretary-Treasurer 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


ART ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL 
Founded 1860 


September 15 to October 15—Canadian Designs for Everyday Living 


Exhibition of three rooms furnished with selected products of Canadian industry 
created by Canadian product designers. 


Late October through December—200 Years of \/edgwood 


Exhibition of documents, models, trial pieces and examples of ware from the 
Wedgwood Potteries Museum, Etruria, England. 


1379 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST, MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL PRINTS LTD., LONDON can supply 
all large colour reproductions of educational value now available in Britain. 
Write for catalogue describing collection which includes Old Masters, 
French Impressionists, and Modern Artists. 


A special Series of 24 Colour Lithographs by eminent contemporary artists, 
194” x 30”, is available. Subscription terms for Schools and Educational 
bodies: $17.50 for 12. 


Picture Circulating Schemes can be organized in Canada. 


WRITE TO: 


SCHOOL PRINTS LTD., 13 Motcomb St., London, S.W.1, England 
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Fine art reproductions produced 
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ART... but Canadian 


Long after current events, now of great moment, have become 
faded paragraphs in history . . . there will remain of this time 
the writings, the arts and the handicrafts. Of many ancient 
civilizations little else is known. 
In our young nation there is freedom for enterprise. The 
pattern of our background only now is forming and is of 
our making. We will do well if that which we contribute is 
truly and typically Canadian. 
We offer a word of encouragement to those Canadians who 


are adding to our cultural background . . . 
... “your efforts are worth while.” 


THE CALGARY HERALD 


Has Served Southern Alberta 
Since 1883 
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Billboard advertisement designed by Clair Stewart, Toronto 


Advertising Design in Canada 


CLAIR STEWART 


Cope commercial design, regardless of its 

country of origin, must be made up of 
the same two ingredients, “good advertising” 
and “good design”. These ingredients require 
skilful blending in order to produce a success- 
ful result. The technician in this process is 
generally known as an “advertising designer”. 


It is the purpose of this article to give a 
brief impression of Canadian advertising de- 
sign of today with particular regard to the 
ingredients, the technician, and the quality of 
his skill. 


Nowadays “designers” are active in so many 
fields that it may be of value to the reader to 
list items in which advertising design is norm- 
ally used. (The list is limited to printed adver- 
tising material.) 

1. Twenty-four sheet posters or billboards. 
Window display cards (this includes 
street car cards, window streamers, etc.) 
Advertising folders, booklets, company 
reports, etc. 

Labels, packages, wrappers. 
Office forms, stationery. 
Book jackets. 

Calendars. 

Newspaper advertisements. 


An ever popular subject, and a logical one 
to deal with in the beginning, might be: “Why 
is advertising design in Canada not as advanced 
as in England, Europe and the United States?” 
“Advanced” is intended to mean “imagina- 
tive”, “skilful” and “successful”. The accepted 
answer to this question falls into two sections: 
(a) Canada has a comparatively small popu- 
lation therefore our buyers and readers of 
“advanced design” must be relatively few. 
(b) This condition causes most of our prom- 
ising talent to seek more satisfying outlets for 
their abilities in other countries. These cir- 
cumstances apply to any young country and 
concern most of its activities. They are so 
obvious and, to a degree, true that further 
discussion seems unnecessary. In fact many 
people are willing to dismiss all of the coun- 
try’s ills under this heading. Advertising de- 
sign does suffer because of these conditions; 
at the same time it is a little disturbing to see 
such a high percentage of advanced work 
being produced in other medium-sized coun- 
tries such as Switzerland, Holland, and Italy. 
Their work, including everything from posters 
to postage stamps, is produced to sell and to 
appeal to the average citizen. It is often pro- 
duced under severe restrictions, nowadays, so 
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we assume it is not printed simply as collectors’ 
items. 

It is also said that citizens of continental 
countries have a more mature point of view 
and that it is easy to find a receptive audience 
for advanced ideas of any sort. This state- 
ment, too, is partly true and yet coupled with 
our “small population” it still does not give 
us a complete answer or altogether excuse 
the mediocrity of Canadian advertising design. 

Many creators and producers of printed 
advertising from England and the Continent 
have visited Canada within the past twelve 
months. It has been possible to learn from 
them an additional and a very significant rea- 
son for the dullness of advertising design in 
Canada. These visitors have all been puzzled 
by the endless procession of printed advertis- 
ing material to be seen in Canada and thor- 
oughly mystified about its origin. Upon en- 
quiry they find that designers have had little 
to do with most of it; in fact, that designers 
are “rare birds” in the business and it is diffi- 
cult to remember who they are or where one 
might find them. A more thorough enquiry 
into the origin of Canadian printed advertis- 


Label designed 
by Clair Stewart, 
Toronto 


ing brings our visitors to the conclusion that 
the term “advertising designer” means, in 
Canada, a mechanical draughtsman capable of 
transferring almost anybody’s mediocre ideas 
onto paper. This impression seems to be rea- 
sonably accurate and was ably illustrated for 
our foreign visitors by the printed advertising 
used in connection with the recent Trade Fair 
held in Toronto. Several visitors looked for 
menus or wine lists to take home as souvenirs 
but, when last seen, were equipped with 
miniature birch-bark canoes. 

We might give, therefore, as two minor 
reasons for mediocre advertising material in 
Canada—small population and lack of a mature 
point of view. Then, as one important reason, 
the fact that our creative advertising designers 
are not a dominating factor in the business. 

Oftentimes designers assume that the diffi- 
culties confronting them in Canada are too 
great and they either leave the country or 
stay at home and fit into the existing pattern. 
There is just the one real difficulty, mentioned 
above,—“designers in Canada are not masters 
of their own business”. At the same time, the 
Canadian designer has perhaps more than his 
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Cover design 
for magazine 
by Bob Verrall, 
Ottawa 


(6586) 
THE CIVIL SERVICE NEWS 


SONEAT 
Cover design for direct mail advertising by Clair Stewart, Toronto 
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Cover design 

for trade 
announcement 

by Henry Eveleigh, 
Montreal 


The Freedman € company edhnnounces the tine fe 


Cover design for information booklet by Carl Dair, Montreal 
for National Film Board and Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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Book jacket by Clair Stewart, Toronto 


share of practical difficulties. Small production 
is one. In Canada, a total poster run of one 
thousand might be ten or twenty times greater 
in more populated countries. This gives the 
designer a higher fee and, therefore, more 
time for his effort. Part of a designer’s repu- 
tation and fame comes from his connection 
with important advertising accounts. These 
are not as common here as in larger countries. 
Then, too, the lack of frequent contacts with 
important designers might be considered a 
minor practical difficulty. It is also probably 
true that we are not able to provide as good 
training facilities as other countries. 

These problems make the task harder, but 
it is possible for Canadian advertising designers 
to sell and demonstrate their abilities in a 
manner calculated to inspire enough confi- 
dence to give them leadership and respect in 
their own business. 

Practical methods of achieving this “perfect 
state” are, as with all practical ideas, difficult 
to work out. It is much easier and a great 
deal more fun to complain. A most important 
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Book jacket by Grant Macdonald, Toronto 


resolution for all creative designers, however, 
should be to believe in the value and power 
of good advertising design. An obvious state- 
ment but one that calls for a practical appli- 
cation of the belief. 

Any advertising buyer, because he pays the 
bills, has the privilege of dictating to the 
designer. Unhappily most Canadian designers 
bow without a word, thus giving the buyer 
the sensation of being a creative giant. If a 
designer believed in the value of his work, 
and ably demonstrated the fact, the buyer 
would be only too happy to give his own 
busy brain a rest and relinquish the title of 
“creative giant”. 

Many designers in Canada are employed by 
studios. For this reason, it is rarely possible 
for them to have any direct contact with 
advertising buyers. Under these circumstances 
it becomes the duty of the studio supervisor, 
or the art director, as he is known, to promote 
and sell “advanced design”. 

In this connection, it should be mentioned 
that, as one constructive step in a practical 
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solution to the problem, Toronto art directors 
have recently formed an Art Directors’ Club. 
This Club is affiliated with American art 
directors’ clubs and will operate in a similar 
manner. It is expected that this organization 
will in some degree relieve the bewilderment 
of our foreign visitors. 

The problem facing the Art Directors’ Club 
will be that of selling good advertising design 
to advertising buyers. An organization or 
group has many ways of doing this not open 
to the individual; nevertheless, and at the risk 
of being repetitious, Canadian designers as 
individuals must sell their own special talents 
and ideas. This has to be done in a down-to- 
earth way. Theory, and “what is being done 
on the Continent” will not impress a buyer, 
probably it will depress him. Perhaps all ambi- 
tious designers should spend a year selling 
brushes or pots and pans in order to discover 
the simple rules of everyday selling. It is a 
fact, that even the most rugged advertising 
buyer will welcome and use the ideas of a 
creative designer, providing he is able to 
inspire confidence and establish a common 
working ground. 

It is difficult to see any startling evidences 
of a new attitude towards advertising design 
in Canada. Certainly one sees many more indi- 
vidual examples of outstanding work than a 
decade ago. But, to estimate the present con- 
dition in its true perspective, one must first 
think of the “advanced advertising” projects 
that have been operating successfully in many 
countries over a period of years. Consider, for 


MAPLE LEAF CHEESE 


CANADA PACKERS 


Street car 
placard by 

Walter Trier, 
Toronto 


Below: 
Newspaper 
advertisement by 
Walter Ferrier, 
Montreal 


example, London Underground advertising— 
French travel publicity—Swiss holiday and 
resort posters—and the work of thousands of 
commercial advertisers on the Continent. Then 
bring to mind Canadian transportation adver- 
tising or holiday and resort posters—try to 
think of a Canadian advertiser with a consis- 
tent history of “advanced advertising”. For 
any creative designer, possessing the interest 
and the energy required, this must surely be 
an ideal condition. In what other country of 
equal size and importance is there such a 
growing, almost demanding need for good 
advertising design? 


IT’S FANTASTIC the demand for telephones The set you use is but 4 small part of the 
system: This is the frst of @ pictorial series to inform you of the mammoth tasks of supplying 
your telephone company with additions! equipment. Northern Electric, Canade’s largest 
makers of telephone equipment 
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The Vancouver Art Gallery 


DORIS SHADBOLT 


Tu is a disease to which most public art 

galleries are highly susceptible. It may 
have a technical name but it is commonly 
referred to as “lack of adequate funds”. 
Usually it is apparent at birth and in varying 
degrees it attends the progress of the insti- 
tution, often it would seem, even in inverse 
ratio to the service it renders. Occasionally it 
threatens the very existence of the organism; 
but even in its mildest form it prevents reali- 
zation of anything approaching that body’s 
full capacities for public service. 

The Vancouver Art Gallery suffers so 
acutely from this ailment that anyone familiar 
with the conditions under which it operates 
might be tempted to treat the whole subject 
as a medical case history and an excuse for 
further examination of the causes which lie 
behind the malady. And yet, surprisingly, a 
more positive approach is possible. 

Vancouver’s is a small gallery. It is small 
in size, with two moderate sized exhibition 
rooms and five small ones (two of them up- 
stairs), comprising about six hundred and sixty 
feet of hanging wall space. It is small in 
budget: there is a yearly grant of only $5500 
from the city, the request for which has to 
be renewed each year and which therefore 
can scarcely be regarded as a permanent 
arrangement. The remainder necessary to 
meet operating expenses must be drawn 
from annual memberships, of which there 
are some one thousand, averaging $5 each per 
year. There is the occasional grant from an 
outside source for a specific purpose; for 
instance, for the past two years, the Van- 
couver Branch of the Junior League has made 
a grant for employing the services of a docent. 
The staff is small: indeed it is of skeleton 
proportions, consisting of curator and assist- 
ant, one secretary, one caretaker, so that the 
curator finds combined in himself the func- 
tions of treasurer, secretary to committees, 
and general co-ordinator of activities in addi- 
tion to his curatorial duties. The Vancouver 
Art Gallery is small in its accumulated history 
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for it is only seventeen years old, having been 
founded in 1931 thanks to the efforts of 4 
small group of enthusiastic local citizens. 
A small gallery like this, serving a com. 
paratively isolated and uncosmopolitan area, 
(Vancouver still fits both these categories in 
spite of the increased facilities for communi- 
cation and a population rapidly approaching 
the 400,000 figure), acts as an exhibiting centre 
broadly in two ways. To the extent of its 
facilities, it brings before its public the great 
works of the past and present, either through 
its own permanent collection, or through the 
showing of loan exhibitions from elsewhere’. 
And secondly, against this background of 
accomplishment, it provides an opportunity 
for local artists to show their work, not only 
as a normal outlet for the artists themselves 
but also as a means whereby the community 
can develop a sense of its own artistic identity. 
In this latter function, the Vancouver 
Gallery serves its district well, perhaps dis- 
proportionately well. An examination of the 
exhibition programme for any one year will 
reveal a generous number of West Coast 
exhibits,—either of regional exhibiting groups 
and societies, or one-man shows. For Van- 
couver is one of the few public galleries where 
an artist may rent space and hang his own 
work. There are conditions, of course: his 
work must first be approved by the exhibition 
committee of the Gallery, a committee which 
has shown itself to be very lenient on the 
whole; and he may use this privilege not 
oftener than once in two years. This policy 
has unquestionably done much for the develop- 
ment of art in this region, for it is the rare 
artist who can continue to do his best work 
on the meagre encouragement of seeing a 
single occasional work shown in competition 
with scores of differing personalities, and in 


*The current tendency to present explanatory 
exhibits may be regarded as a legitimate subsidiary 
to this, aiming fundamentally at a better understand- 
ing of the artistic process in general. 
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this city there are no other galleries where he 
may seek exhibition. 

Valuable and important as this policy is, it 
at the same time obviously needs to be well 
balanced by a healthy programme of imported 
exhibitions, or by a rounded and up-to-date 
ermanent collection — preferably by both. 
And it is here that a limited budget is a 
stumbling block. Vancouver gets the travel- 
ling exhibitions, Canadian and foreign, spon- 
sored by the National Gallery, which include 
the travelling sections from the annual exhibi- 
tions of the Canadian Group of Painters, the 
Water Colour Society and others, where the 
expenses are largely borne by Ottawa. But 
the cost of bringing certain other major 
foreign exhibitions, such as those Toronto or 
Montreal may secure on their own from New 
York or elsewhere, single-handed across the 
tremendous distance that separates Vancouver 
from the large Eastern cities, or the difficul- 
ties and expenses of bringing them across the 
American border from nearer centres like 
Seattle or San Francisco, is quite prohibitive 
normally for a small gallery. The formation 
several years ago of the Western Canadian 
Art Circuit, a group of Western cities includ- 


Emity Carr. 


ing Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Calgary 
and Vancouver, who jointly plan a schedule 
for whatever exhibitions they can share, has, 
however, helped. This group is naturally 
aware of the importance of outside exhibitions 
and anxious to secure anything available from 
the East or from the United States. But here 
again the limiting factor is expense, and this 
difficulty in securing exhibitions remains one 
of Vancouver’s major problems. 

Even this difficulty would not be so acutely 
felt, if the permanent collection had sufficient 
first-class works to renew the gallery-goer’s 
spirit and keep his perspective true. Like 
many collections, that of this Gallery was 
begun through the personal philanthropy of a 
small group of individuals who, with the finest 
and most generous intentions in the world, 
selected works which reflected a somewhat 
limited taste and which in some cases have not 
survived the test of time. A brief quotation 
from the foreword to the Gallery catalogue, 
4th edition, is revealing: “The Vancouver Art 
Gallery came into being as a result of time 
and money expended by Mr. H. A. Stone 
and his co-founders, a group of public-spirited 
citizens who realized the importance to the 


Loggers’ Culls. Vancouver Art Gallery 
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city of a collection of works of art carefully 
chosen and suitably housed. . . . In selecting 
the pictures contained in the Gallery, due 
regard was paid to providing a representative 
group of both British and Canadian works of 
art in various media. Great care was taken to 
cover as wide a field as possible within the 
funds available. The British section of the 
Permanent Collection will be found to be, 
with certain exceptions, fairly complete. The 
Canadian portion,—is still in the formative 
stage,”—awaiting the inevitable amassing of 
further funds. Aside from the Canadian sec- 
tion which no one would question, there are 
many art-lovers who will be perplexed and 
disappointed at the choice of the British as 
the one school to be emphasized. But anyone 
familiar with the history of colonization in 
British Columbia will understand that the 
choice was foreordained. 

This British section, comprises some ninety 
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Duncan GRANT 
Sunflowers and Dablias 


Vancouver Art Gallery 


oil paintings, forty water colours, and fifty 
black-and-whites by such artists as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, George Morland, David Wilkie, 
John Everett Millais, Frank Brangwyn, Dame 
Laura Knight, Duncan Grant, Thomas Gains- 
borough, Sickert, Lawrence, Stanley Spencer, 
Constable, Romney, Crome, Hogarth, Burne- 
Jones, Turner, Cotman, Cozens and Girtin 
(the last four represented by water colours). 
It is an impressive list, although in some cases 
the belief seems to have been that a well- 
known signature was sufficient justification 
for the purchase of a third-rate picture. 
Among the most permanently satisfying items 
in this collection, as originally acquired, are 
Sickert’s sober Still Life, a fragmentary but 
finely painted piece; Duncan Grant’s Sun- 
flowers and Dablias, Roger Fry’s Spring in 
Provence; Allan Ramsay’s Young Lady; and 
an unpretentious and pleasant piece, Cows in 
the Rickyard, by James Bateman, all of which 
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sand up well beside such perishable tokens 
to sentiment as Thomas Faed’s Music hath 
Charms, Frederick Sandys’ Vespers, or Eliza- 
beth Stanhope Forbes’ The Woodcutter’s 
Little Daughter. The small sculpture collec- 
tion contains an important piece, Jacob Ep- 
stein’s head, La Bohémienne. 

The original Canadian collection was frank- 
ly only embryonic, but contained neverthe- 
less several noteworthy items: the small but 
enviable Morrice, On the Beach, Dinard; an 
A. Y. Jackson canvas, Road to Ste. Fidéle; 
three J. E. H. MacDonald sketches; a water 
colour by Frank Carmichael, Farm at Bissett; 
a representative Clarence Gagnon, Spring 
Thaw, Quebec Village, and a Krieghoff; and 
Elizabeth Wyn Wood’s Man, a sculptured 
head in tin. 


STANLEY SPENCER. 


It must be re-affirmed that at no time has 
the Gallery had a regular budget for the 
purchase of pictures or other works of art. 
The original collection was acquired through 
the generosity of the founder-members and any 
subsequent additions have come as gifts or 
bequests or through funds especially collected 
and supplementary to the Gallery’s normal 
budget. 

Of the subsequent additions to the perma- 


Alpine Landscape. 


nent collection, the most important unques- 
tionably has been the Emily Carr bequest of 
one hundred and sixty of her own works 
which are to hang permanently as part of the 
Art Gallery’s collection. Plans are now pro- 
jected for an addition to the building and 
they include an Emily Carr gallery in which 
selections from this bequest will be continu- 
ously hung. Miss Carr’s quality as a painter 
varies considerably, but thanks to the trustees 
of the Emily Carr Trust, Lawren Harris and 
Ira Dilworth, this collection contains some of 
her strongest and finest works. A good Emily 
Carr can hold its own in any company, but 
to see a whole room of her canvases, where 
the various facets of her expression can build 
into the full force of her personality, is a 
memorable experience. Had the Vancouver 


Vancouver Art Gallery 


Gallery no other claim to distinction than this 
magnificent collection, that claim would still 
be a substantial one. 

There have been other additions. Auréle de 
Foy Suzor-Coté’s bronze sculpture, Femmes 
de Caughnawaga, presented by F. N. Southam 
of Montreal, is one of the finest works by 


this Canadian sculptor. There is a good 
J. E. H. MacDonald canvas, The Church by 
the Sea, presented by H. Mortimer-Lamb of 
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Vancouver. An average Henri Masson, The 
Yellow Cock, has come from H. S. Southam 
of Ottawa and there are paintings by W. A. 
Winter, Anne Savage and others. 


Two years ago a committee was set up to 
establish the B.C. Art Purchase Fund with the 
aim of building up a collection of works by 
British Columbia painters. Some half-dozen 
works have already been acquired in this way. 
One of these is a sensitive and accomplished 
study of a young girl, Mary, by Peter Aspell; 
West Shore, by a Vancouver artist, William 
Calder, is another; there are also works by 
Bess Harris, Harry Hood, W. P. Weston and 
J. L. Shadbolt. Together these constitute a 
promising beginning to this commendable 
scheme. 

It might be pointed out here that many, even 
of the larger galleries, have found it advisable 
to supplement their collection of original 
works with good reproductions. It would 
seem especially advantageous for the small 
gallery, operating on a strictly limited budget, 
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Rocer Fry 
Spring in Provence 


Vancouver Art Gallery 


to make use of this expedient, acquiring suft- 
cient fine reproductions to provide the neces- 
sary context for the few originals it can afford. 


Finally in this connection, another project 
deserves noting. The new curator of the 
Gallery, J. A. Morris, faced with the urgent 
need of extending the collection, and with the 
lack of currently available funds, has evolved 
a loan plan. About thirty-five recognized 
British Columbia painters have been asked to 
offer one painting each, representative of 
their best work, for a year’s loan to the 
Gallery. The inducement for the artist lies in 
the prestige of having been invited and of 
having his work exhibited for a year in such 
a selective group; and since the intention 1s 
that during the year, funds will somehow be 
raised to purchase at least several of the works, 
there is the added possibility of sale. In the 
meantime, gallery-goers have had a welcome 
variation in their fare. Does this appear pro- 
vincial? Perhaps. Yet it is the kind of strategy 
the ambitious small gallery must sometimes 
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employ when it wishes to broaden its pro- 
gramme. It is also one of those gestures of 
co-operation, in this case between gallery and 
artists, Which help to weld an institution into 
its surroundings. 

Today the conception of an art gallery’s 
function is changing. We no longer think of 
a gallery being a storehouse, or even solely 
an exhibiting place. The gallery of today is 
conceived at least partly as an education 
centre, Where art can be an integral part of 
living or, better still, revealed as an attitude to 
life. The Vancouver Gallery reflects in some 
of its other activities this wider interpretation 
of function; for example, a grant of $1,500 
yearly from the provincial government makes 
possible Saturday morning classes for chil- 


J. E. H. MacDonavp. 


Lake O’Hara. 


dren and these have become an essential part 
of the Gallery’s programme. There is a library, 
small but growing; there is the nucleus of a 
slide collection. There are study groups, 
lecture series, conducted tours of exhibitions, 
children’s movies, concerts,—all combining to 
make the Gallery a vital organization in the 
community. It has already been mentioned 
that there are plans for a sizeable addition to 
the building. A considerable proportion of the 
funds for this have already been raised by 
subscription. Such plans are in existence not 
because someone felt a larger gallery would 
be more pleasant or impressive, but because 
the building has already proved itself too 
small to accommodate both existing activities 
and new and increasing demands for services. 


Sketch. Vancouver Art Gallery 
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A Recent Exhibition 


of Contemporary Mexican Art 
ANDREW BELL 


N” long ago there was a cartoon in an 

American publication of a painter, who 
had just heard that his canvas had been re- 
jected by the Metropolitan Museum. “Oh, 
well’, was the sense of his response, “I would 
prefer to have my picture in the Pepsi-Cola 
Collection anyhow”. This diverting piece of 
satire is not without its moral. The increas- 
ingly important support of serious modern 


chance, since the big semi-official exhibition 
of 1943, to look at recent Mexican work. 
Public reaction was good: now the artistic 
horizons of a lot more people reach beyond 
the Rio Grande. 

There were surprises for those who had 
seen the earlier exhibition. Probably they ex- 
pected once again strong graphic statements 
of political, social and economic problems; 


Jost Cuavez Morapo. 


art by large corporations is one of the most 
heartening facts of recent years. 

In this category was the modest, but really 
excellent, exhibition of contemporary Mexi- 
can painting held recently at Eaton’s Fine Art 
Galleries in Toronto. The show was brought 
to Canada by Eaton’s with—shall I say?—the 
technical assistance of Mrs. Herbert Irvine 
of Toronto and Miss Inez Amor of Mexico 
City, and gave many Torontonians their first 
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Indian Dancers. 


pictures of the kind one associates with 
Rivera, Orozco and Siqueiros. But no: the 
paintings in this show, many of them by still 
young artists, were largely of another sort,— 
personal, as opposed to what might be classed 
as political, art. Nor, for the most part, was 
there anything complicated about them: they 
were representational; they told their story 
simply, honestly, and were done with it. You 
felt that even the highly intellectual Mexican 
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Jésus GUERRERO 
GALVAN 

Boy with 

Still Life 


Collection: 
Miss Estelle Kerr 


was in close unison with nature, and had a 
strong feeling for the supernatural or, using 
the term in its broadest aspect, the religious 
side of his world. 


Here are a few examples of what I mean. 
Rufino Tamayo, about the only name in the 
show familiar to most Canadians, contributed 
two oils, one of them being Volcano: a rather 
stylized study of precisely what the name 
implies. The centre point of interest is the 
great, erupting, cone; brilliant crimson shafts 
cutting the rich ultramarine of the night sky. 
In the foreground is the surrounding country, 
all of it the blackest velvet. This is nature in 
one of her most ominous manifestations. Quite 
different in subject were the three oils of 
Nefero, a brilliant, twenty-eight year old 
artist. One canvas Exodus (I am not certain 
where the exodus is from, but it does not 
matter, so universal is the feeling of the work), 
shows a group of figures in flight, their sur- 
roundings purple-dark hills and a lashed, El 
Greco-like sky. You knew at once that this 
told of man’s eternal struggle—against his 
fellow-man and an inscrutable nature. 


Perhaps the most moving, in a personal way, 
was the work of Jésus Guerrero Galvan, classed 
in Mexico with the “intellectual” group. El 
Bienaventurado is the story of a supernatural 
rescue from the pain of his flesh of a lame 


Art and Psychology 


HERE is no surer way of preventing an 
artist from becoming } your friend than to 
ask him what his paintings mean and w hy he 
painted them as he did. If he thinks you 
deserve an answer at all he will probably tell 
you that he said all he had to say with his 
picture and that he has nothing to add or 
to explain. Perhaps he will tell you that he 
painted as he did because he had to and 
because it would not have been a good picture 
otherwise. That still does not explain why he 
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H. LEHMANN, M.D. 


The professional interest of a psychiatrist in artistic activity is described here by Dr. Lehmann, 
who is Director of Clinical Services in the Verdun Protestant Hospital, Verdun, Quebec. 


boy; effective use of indigenous Mexican 
colour—earth red-ochre and clay steel-blue— 
heightens the power as surely no technical 
trick could. Equally appealing, in another 
way, is Boy with Still Life, with a very beliey- 
able serenity to the gentle, brown eyes. Then 
there is Alfredo Zalce. I think, particularly, 
of his Woman from Yucatan, a portrait of a 
woman of the soil. The clothing i is Mexican, 
but the language is of the good, patient mother 
everywhere, who lives for her man and their 
children. José Chavez Morado’s Indian Dancers, 
a tempera with a flaming yellow background, 
is a link with the Aztec tradition: it succeeds 
very well. 

Other participants included Raul Anguiano, 
Olga Costa, Ricardo Martinez, Guillermo 
Meza, Feliciano Pena, José Reyes Meza, Juan 
Soriano and Alfonso Michel. I am sorry that 
the exigences of space do not allow comment 
on their contributions. 


Seemingly in Mexico the stress in art is on 
people against the background of their en- 
vironment. Whether this helps Mexicans to 
see themselves whole I do not know: at all 
events the approach turns out an eloquent 
ambassador. In Canada, though progressively 
less, we still fight shy of talk of ourselves— 
as men and women. It is a difference worth 
pondering. 


chose to paint grapes and a pumpkin, why he 
made the pumpkin blue and why you can see 
the grapes through the pumpkin. 
Drawings, paintings and sculptures are, as a 
rule, judged solely on their aesthetic qualities 
and their artistic value. They contain, how- 
ever, scientific data for the psychologist and 
psychiatrist whose professional interest is quite 
detached from aesthetic and ideological con- 
siderations. 
In free graphic productions, the individual 
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rovides a permanent record of his reactions 
and expressions that is as objective as a photo- 
graphed sequence of his behaviour and often 
more comprehensive. With experience and 
practice it is not difficult to analyse from a 
drawing or a painting a number of the artist’s 
personal characteristics. The results of such 
analysis are most reliable if the artist has 
achieved true self-expression in his work. 
True self-expression as seen by the psycho- 
logist presupposes three conditions. 

The first is freedom from the rules of the 
craftsman. The artist must not consider his 
medium or let himself be guided by its pro- 
perties and limitations such as the nature of 
the paint, paper or canvas, nor must he allow 
perspective or other formal qualities of his 
subject to influence his work. 


The second prerequisite for true  self- 
expression is freedom from tradition, training 
and school. There must be no intention to 
create art that is conservative or modern, 
realistic Or romantic, impressionistic or ex- 
pressionistic, objective or non-objective. 


The third condition is freedom from the 
obligations imposed by social conventions and 
social consciousness. The truly self-expressive 
artist will not carry in his mind any idea of 
selling his finished picture or exhibiting it to 
friends or the public or to have it serve any 
social purpose whatsoever. 


Having conjured up a rather queerly con- 
structed artist for the purpose of making it 
easy for the psychologist to analyse him, let 
us see whether there exist such truly self- 
expressive artists. Yes, we can find them 
among those modern artists who have achieved 
radical freedom from social restraint and 
conventional order, who have penetrated the 
walls protecting our world of reality and have 
there, in the realm of dreams and somnam- 
bulistic phantasy, encountered the unconscious 
springs of our imagery. We can find them, 
too, among young children and finally we 
find them among some mentally disturbed 
persons. 

The modern artist is producing in his own 
right, and there seems to be little need to 


Colour plates, courtesy: Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison, 
Montreal. 


ELECTRO-CONVULSIVE THERAPY. Dramatic mood 
changes following electro-convulsive treatment are evident 
in these oil paintings by a manic-depressive woman during 
a depressed phase. They cover a period of two weeks. 
The initial effort is at the top, the later ones are below. 
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irritate him with interpretations that are irre- 
levant to his creative work. 

On the other hand, drawings and paintings 
by children have been employed extensiv ely 
by psychologists and psychiatrists as a “pro- 
jective” method of personality study in their 
clinical work with behaviour problem children. 
The pre-school child’s non-objective art lends 
itself admirably to the study of the psycho- 
logical meaning of colour and line. Here, not 
only the choice of colours becomes significant, 
but also whether they are applied on the right 
or on the left side of the paper, whether blue 
is put on top of red or red daubed on top of 
blue. In the first case it might reflect the 
dominance of conscious control over impul- 
sive tendencies, in the second case the impulses 
over-running control. Straight vertical lines 
may indicate aggression and circles more 
social, “rounded-out” behaviour. 

In the older child the ideal conditions for 
self-expression are not present any more. We 
have to make allowance for craftsmanship, 
learning and awareness of the effect on others. 
Now the interpretation of content becomes 
important. Why does one child always draw 
war scenes and another always fence in his 
pictures? Do they express aggressiveness or a 
“fenced-in” feeling? Such interpretations 
usually prove to be right, but they have to 
be checked against other facts in the child’s 
history. 

Even if not self-expressive in the most 
radical manner, drawings and paintings are 
records of personality reactions and as such 
they may aid in the understanding and treat- 
ment of nervous and mental disorders. Simple 
and direct graphic techniques, e.g. finger- 
painting, make psychological interpretation 
easier because craftsmanship does not enter 
much into the making of such pictures. 

We draw as we perceive, and our percep- 
tions are based principally on our intellectual 
processes. They are reflected in a painting and 
may be analysed as confused or clear, simple 
or complex, incoherent or integrated in vary- 
ing degrees. 

The output of psychic energy can be 
gauged from the size of the picture, from the 
pressure, the number and the nature of brush 
or crayon strokes. 
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Mood and colour have definite affinities as 
artists have always known. It has been found 
that under certain conditions colours produce 
effects similar to the results of emotional 
stimulation. Psychologists have been able to 
demonstrate that the “warm colours”, red 
and orange, express impulsive, outgoing emo- 
tions while the “cold colours”, blue and 
green, are associated with controled and in- 
hibited moods. Sombre colours often reflect 
or induce feelings of depression or anxiety, 

A psychiatrist i is much concerned with what 
he calls the patient’ s contact with reality. Un- 
like the artist the mentally disturbed person 
cannot transport himself into realms far from 
reality and return to them at will. He often 
remains lost in a strange world of phantasy, 
filled with hallucinations and delusions. The 
psychiatrist, therefore, looks with favour upon 
a painting that is commonplace and postcard- 
like. The less original, the more down-to- 
earth the picture, the surer one can be of the 
patient’s hold on reality. 

If drawings or paintings are produced by a 
patient at regular intervals, one can follow the 
changes in his mental condition as he under- 
goes treatment. Such paintings, like a mental 
temperature chart, may show the psychiatrist 
at a glance how his patient is progressing. 

Artistic activity has a beneficial effect on 
a disturbed mind. Anxiety and emotional ten- 
sion can be relieved through self-expression 
as in the “psychodrama” technique where the 
patient is playing his own role in life on the 
stage, or through graphic expression in paint- 
ings and drawings. The feeling of pride and 
achievement inspired by every piece of finish- 
ed work boosts the patient’s self-confidence. 

People sometimes ask whether a psychiatrist 
can distinguish pictures made by “sane” 
people from those made by “insane” persons. 
The answer is no. Art may be beautiful or 
ugly, interesting or trite, dynamic or tedious, 
wholesome or morbid, but there is no such 
thing as “normal” art. Psychological analysis 
may reveal a considerable amount of informa- 
tion about the painter’ s personality but it can- 
not decide if he is normal or not. The ¥ 
chiatric concept of the normal, after all, 
based on the ideal average—and is there an 
artist striving for this goal? 
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High School Students Design Textiles 


G. PAIGE PINNEO 


~~ is the story of textile designing in the 
Verdun High School. It is also the story 
of an experiment in relating art education 
directly to the needs of the children of a 
densely populated industrial town. 

Our city of Verdun, which is a suburb of 
Montreal, is the home of working people. 
Living quarters are practically the same for 
everyone, — the continuous, almost endless, 
repetition of box-like structures of red brick, 
two stories high, that stretch from the Lachine 
Canal to the St. Lawrence River along straight 
and level streets. Here and there, a struggling 
maple tree attempts bravely to break the 
monotony of the scene. The youngsters, 
however, love their town; they have their 
auditorium, their natatorium, their Y.M.C.A., 
their church club rooms, and a board walk 
along the waterfront. Also they go to the 
movies in great numbers, in apparent con- 
tempt of the laws of the Province by which 
children under sixteen are not supposed to 
be admitted to theatres. Such assets are enough 
for them; enough, at least, to make it difficult 
to interest them in any of the wider aspects 
of community planning. 

Our boys and girls are children of immi- 
grants who came from the British Isles after 
the First World War. They are spontaneous, 


Drapery design by June Groves, age 15 


dignified, wholesome and friendly youngsters, 
good sports, and most co-operative. They love 
their institutions, and take full advantage with 
great enthusiasm of any innovations. Art is 
an elective subject, but, mainly because so 
many leave to go to work before graduation, 
the students in the art classes are nearly all 
from the junior high school grades. Conse- 
quently, the classes are very large, and or- 
ganization of any craft work is difficult. 

A strong conviction, however, that the 
stabilizing quality of a creative craft pro- 
gramme is an essential part of a good high 
school art course influenced the choice of a 
textile designing unit, which decision was 
particularly influenced by an exhibition of 
hand-made articles by the girls of the school. 
Here fine needlework and skill in plain sew- 
ing were evident but also evident was an 
almost complete lack of taste in the choice of 
colour and design in the materials used. 

Textile designing is intimately related to 
the students’ needs: it has a definite and direct 
influence in their choice of materials for their 
clothes and for their homes; it offers to some 
a possible vocational outlet. 

Our programme accordingly calls for each 
piece of textile to be designed for a specific 
use: a cover for a couch in a certain room 
where the light falls from such and such an 
angle; a set of draperies for a room where the 
rug and the furniture and the wall already 
form a fixed background; a kerchief to go 
with the new winter coat; material for a beach 
jacket to be designed in a colour to match 
one’s eyes and set off one’s hair, or to go well 
with one’s bathing suit; a fine patterned piece 
for a boy’s necktie and matching handkerchief. 
To these more personal items, have been added 
a few design projects based more directly on 
commercial requirements. We have done this 
because of the calls from directors of textile 
industries—Quebec produces over half the 
textiles manufactured in Canada—for talented 
boys and girls to learn the commercial pro- 
cesses of designing. 
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Textile square 
by May Jorgensen 
age 13 


Experiment in 
block printing 
by Lillian Evans, 
age 17 
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While the products the youngsters turn out 
are generally pleasing, and the outcome is 
usually happy, the philosophy behind this ex- 
periment is equally important. Children when 
they leave our schools should go forth with 
the ability and equipment to make sound 
judgments. By nature the average child, how- 
ever, plunges into his activities without 
thought of organization. Yet in any work of 
art, and particularly in textile designing, he 
must exercise care, he must organize, he must 
have a clear vision, and he must try his best 
to work out his purpose to as complete a per- 
fection as possible or nothing will come of 
his efforts. 

The teacher is constantly amazed at the 
growth in judgment, poise, confidence and 
dignity evident among those children who 
have been engaged in these experiments in our 
school. One recalls little auburn-haired Jenni- 
fer, who early in the year, sat quietly and shyly 
by herself, never doing much, leaning over 
to whisper a little when the teacher’s back 
was turned, but always respectful and still and 
frightened. When we began our first designs 
of four-inch “linos”, she planned two, using 
ruler and compass as a crutch, with nothing 
at all original or creative appearing. She was 
allowed to proceed at her own pace, finally 
revealing the fact that she was a little deaf. 
As she began to use colour, she became more 
selective and original, and ventured far enough 
to mix a special colour, a lovely bronze tan 
that was peculiarly her own. She printed it 
on cloth in alternate squares, and was so ex- 
hilarated and pleased that for the two follow- 
ing weekly lessons she would do no more for 
fear of “spoiling it”. There was still space, 
however, for the other block and also room 
for a two-inch border. The third day she 
mixed a lovely blue which she was encouraged 
to use. The first effect was delightful, and she 
went to work again with great enthusiasm and 
excitement. The border was another hurdle, 
but, at the last, one found her playing with 
a gay free design that ultimately produced a 
delightful kerchief. There was a light in her 
eye and a laugh on her lip when she realized 
that her classmates had chosen it for the exhi- 
bition of textiles from our school, which was 
held in an uptown department store this year. 


Afterwards when you met her in the hall, 
she spoke with dignity and poise and self- 
possession, and her glance was direct. That 
child is an academic failure—she has to repeat 
her year to get her French and her language 
and her arithmetic, but her personality is now 
clearly much more adjusted and who will 
deny the contribution that this work in tex- 
tiles has made to her adjustment. The social 
significance of being recognized as a creative 
individual cannot be overestimated. 

There was another child who was de- 
finitely retarded, but she “certainly had a 
good time at her painting” as she admitted in 
a private note to the art teacher. One recalls 


— 


“2. a fine new background shape from an 
abstract unit she had carved in linoleum .. .” 


the picture of her sitting there in the art 
room, struggling to work out a fine new back- 
ground shape from an abstract unit she had 
carved in linoleum; the badly clad, under- 
nourished little body hunched up over a piece 
of blue cotton on the floor, and her choked 
cry of delight, “Why it’s beautiful”, when 
the new form appeared—the great emotional 
experience of creation. She was not much 
longer in our classes, she left during the war 
vears, not able to continue education with its 
expenses, no longer able to find the answer 
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to her problems in the school which was not 
prepared to take on the task of completing 
her development into a socially adjusted per- 
sonality. Still very young, she went to work, 
sorting laundry, or pasting labels on medicine 
bottles. 

This little experience in textile designing, 
however, is only one of a series of equally 
important contributions to education in the 
relation of art to living, going on in the Mon- 
treal schools. Not only in small private schools 
and Saturday morning art classes, but also 
continuously in the 15 Protestant High 
Schools, and in the large number of well- 
directed Protestant Public Schools, which 
come under the direction of the Protestant 
School Commission of Montreal. The pro- 


gramme in the province of Quebec is a broad 
and sympathetic one. The teachers are active 
and their interests and offerings are wide and 
varied. The influence of French culture on 
the English educational system has helped us 
to broaden the curriculum and to give our 
Montreal schools a leading place in cultural 
pursuits. On the other hand, there are hun- 
dreds of students wanting art classes who can- 
not get into them. Those of us, who bear 
witness to the hunger for self-expression and 
the longing for creative experience in our 
youth, still find colleagues, who believe all 
this to be a frill, and guidance experts, who 
have had no art experience whatever, and we 
still find inconsistencies in the programme 


where children who learn sewing or wood- 
Continued on page 48 


Printing of textiles from linoleum 
blocks is a method commonly used 
by these students. Shown to the left 
is a linoleum block as cut to his own 
design by Howard Cutler, age 16, 
while below is a section of the finished 
textile square which he afterwards 
printed from this. 
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Letter from Mexico 


In a small ground-floor apartment on the Calle 
Quintana Roo in Mexico City is the Taller de 
Grafica Popular, the workshop of popular graphic 
arts. Here the student of Mexican art inevitably finds 
his way to see and talk or perhaps work with some 
of Mexico’s finest print-makers. He will be shown 
through the four or five small rooms containing the 
benches with the lithographic stones, the presses, the 
stacks to hold the wet posters, the office and exhi- 
bition room. If he is fortunate enough to find Pablo 
O'Higgins on the premises, he will soon catch some 
of the enthusiasm of this tireless artist who came to 
Mexico from the United States to work with the 
Mexican artists in their early days in the Taller. 
From him it is more than likely the student will 
grasp some of the spirit of what real co-operative 
print-making means, and the deeper implications of 
the artist’s place in his country’s thought and culture. 

The history of the Taller is not long, yet in the 
ten years it has been functioning it has become 
internationally known for its fine etchings, woodcuts 
and lithographs. Some of its members devote them- 
selves entirely to prints, posters and illustrations in 
black and white. Others are painters. 

Originally, the Taller came into being as an off- 
shoot of the body of Mexican artists known as the 
League of Revolutionary Artists and Writers. It was 
part of the movement, sponsored by intellectuals, of 
progressive ideas to spread the beliefs and concepts 
of the New Mexico. Their aim was “to raise civil 
standards of Mexican work; to educate the Mexican 
to an understanding of the Constitution and to realize 
his new rights; to appreciate the background and his 
inheritance of his own country.” 

To accomplish this ambitious plan, these artists 
pledged both their labour and their art. The graphic 
arts, a suitable medium to reproduce the original 
works of artists, provided a perfect means of dis- 
seminating ideas and, to put it frankly, propaganda. 
There is no space here to argue the question “Is it 
art or is it propaganda?” Let us state that in this 
case it was both, with the accent on art. 

With little financial backing the workshop opened 
for business. At first it made a small monthly charge 
to its members and augmented this with commissions 
on the sales of prints and portfolios. Well-known 
artists came to the workshop; the Siqueiros, Morado, 
Charlot, and Orozco added their lithographs. 

Today the Taller supports itself entirely by sales 
and by commissions given to it by various organiza- 
tions. Posters in the fine tradition of poster-making 
are made for government educational agencies; also 
members contribute without fees to portfolios of 
woodcuts such as the recent volume in which the 
history of the revolution is pictured. 

The visiting Canadian artist, after he has had a 
chance to observe what is being done in the Taller, 
is rather warmed and impressed by the deep feeling 
of integrity that is so evident. He goes away in- 
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What Can Happen. 


LeopoLtpo MENDEZz. 


clined to question himself in regard to his own 
country, his own artists. He cannot help asking 
himself, “Are we working together like this in 
Canada, have we this spirit and vitality?” Perhaps 
we have, scattered across the country in groups and 
regions. Yet in spite of the aesthetic criticisms many 
of our artists direct against the theory of a “national 
art” we cannot help having a sneaking feeling that 
it would not do us much harm to have some such 
vast unifying force to bring us more closely to- 
gether. For that force is there, somewhat dormant. 
It was that force which broke out when the Mexican 
artist realized his work must take root in the life 
and in the interests of his people. Here was the 
starting place for real creative growth. 

Today that growth has come to its maturity and in 
the latest works of the finest Mexican artists we see a 
universality and experimental creativeness that should 
please even the harshest of the critics who once 
condemned the “Mexicaness” of Mexico’s painters. 

Leonarp Brooks 
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LawreN Harris. Fish House, Coldwell, Lake Superior. Collection: H. S. Southam, C.M.G. 


What is Wrong with Canadian Art? 


BARKER FAIRLEY 


This is a reprint of a talk given over the network of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The point 
of view put forward by Barker Fairley is a controversial one, yet because of the speaker's distinction as a 
critic, his remarks deserve attention. He is Professor of German at the University of Toronto and the 
distinguished author of a recently published psychological study of Goethe. 


¥ attempting to state what is wrong with 

Canadian art it might be as well to begin 
at home and say what I think is wrong with 
the critics, not excluding myself. Canadian 
art has always suffered from its critics, partly 
owing to the atmosphere of timidity that 
pervades every aspect of our intellectual life 
—whether in art or literature—and partly be- 
cause our community is too small. The critics 
are always personally acquainted with the 
artists they are criticizing, they write rather 
for them than for the public, with the result 
that they usually spend more time and energy 
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in seeing that they mention the right names 
and don’t offend their pals than in trying to 
say something illuminating. 

As I hinted a moment ago, it is the same in 
the literary field where there has always been 
far too much mothering and coddling in my 
opinion and far too little insistence on’ aims 
and standards. I would be prepared to argue 
that literary and artistic criticism in Canada 
has never helped our art and literature much 
and that it has more often hurt it. To take the 
most conspicuous case of all, at the one time 
in the history of Canadian art when the thing 
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took shape and did something that we can put 
4 name to—I mean the Group of Seven move- 
ment—the critics almost to a man were un- 
comprehending or hostile or even offensive. 
The only help they gave was the help that 
enemies give by putting their opponents on 
their mettle and making them fight harder. 
And you can’t call that criticism. There was 
at that time not more than a bare handful of 
individuals in the length and breadth of Can- 
ada who saw the value of the movement and 
were ready to say so in public. I recall with 
pride that I was one of that small number. If 
the main body of critics had had their way 
there would have been no Group of Seven 
movement at all and Canadian art would have 
been that much further behind in its develop- 
ment... . 

What the Group did for the development 
of Canadian art was to set landscape painting 
free. Before their time the landscape painter 
in Canada was tied for the most part to sober 
imitation; after that time he could do as he 
liked, not copying the forms of rock, tree 
and cloud slavishly, but using the resources 
of shape and colour creatively to reproduce 
the spirit of what was before him. As the 
fruits of this liberation we now haye a body 
of landscape painting—Group of Seven and 
post Group of Seven— which warms the 
hearts of thousands of Canadians and gives 
them the right sort of national pride. 

This was so excellent an achievement that 
it seems a shame to find fault with it, yet, if 
I may make a confession, I have for years 
wanted to find fault with it, not for its per- 
formance, which remains, but for its influence, 
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which continues. If I never said it before, it 
is because I too was timid and unwilling to 
argue with my friends. It doesn’t take cour- 
age to say it now. No sooner had the Group 
done its main work—say twenty years ago— 
than the feeling spread abroad that there was 
no more work to do, that the battle was won, 
and that we had now entered into our artistic 
heritage. In consequence of this, Canadian 
art, after taking a great leap forward, came 
almost to a dead stop and has never to this 
day recovered the momentum it had then. 
Like a man, who, having jumped across the 
rapids, is so astonished to find that he has 
landed dry on the other side, say in a clump 
of juniper, that he does not dare to move out 
of this uncomfortable position. 

What was needed then, and is still needed 
now, is to set the whole subject-matter of art 
free and not just the landscape part of it. It 
is the human subject, the human face, the 
human figure, whether alone or in groups or 
in crowds, in town and country, in war and 
peace, in life and death, that is the real and 
central subject of art, as it is of poetry. What 
is it that prevents the Canadian artist from 
moving boldly into this central field and 
treating the human subject with the imagina- 
tion that he enjoys in doing skies and forests? 
Whatever the answer—and I will attempt one 
before I finish—it is certain that this freedom 
has never been really won. We cannot yet 
warm our hearts with Canadian figure paint- 
ing as we can with landscapes. 

I suspect that deep down the Group of 
Seven themselves knew the force of what I 
am saying, but didn’t see their way clear to 
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act on it. Some of them tried introducing 
figures into their big landscapes, but the 
number of such canvases cannot be more than 
about half a dozen. The characteristic work 
of the Group is as empty of humanity as an 
extinct volcano. And this, whether they wished 
it or not, has had a powerful and far from 
beneficial effect on those who came after. It 


pened in Canadian painting. Artists in eve 

country are faced with the confining tradition 
of naturalism which the nineteenth century 
built up and which they now have to throw 
off. For some reason the throwing off has 
proved easier in the non-human _field—in 
subjects without people in them—than it has 
in the human.* It is not for nothing that one 
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is still true of Canadian art today, as it was 
true then, that our artists, taken as a whole, 
have landscape painting on one plane and 
figure painting on another and cannot easily 
merge them. It isn’t that the two don’t go 
together, because we know from experience 
that they do. It is simply that when confronted 
with a face or a figure the Canadian artist 
loses half his freedom and is unable to adven- 
ture, as an artist should. 

This is not a purely Canadian problem. It 
merely comes out strongly in Canada because 
of the unpopulated North, which explains, 
and to some extent justifies, what has hap- 
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of the greatest of twentieth century artists, 
Picasso, has spent a lifetime rounding. this 
difficult corner, analysing and re-analysing 
the human figure pictorially in a gigantic 
series of experiments till in late years he found 
the new way of expressing it that satisfied his 
need. And, to prove how right he was in his 
main endeavour, when he did satisfy his need 
he did more than that and satisfied ours too. 
I mean that he not only expressed his own 

*Editor’s note: Does Professor Fairley not exagger- 
ate unduly here? Surely the illustrations on the oppo- 
site page of work by Montreal artists are proof enough 
that some Canadians do give wide variety of expres- 
sion to their portrayals of the human face and figure. 
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Louis ARCHAMBAULT. Head. Bronze Sytvia D’Aoust. Jacqueline 
Plaster with antique bronze finish 


Paut-EMiLe Borpvuas. La Tabitienne 
Collection: Luc Choquette 
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Lionet Lemotne FirzGeratp. The Little Plant. 


Plate: courtesy, A. O. Brigden, Winnipeg 
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feelings but also those of modern civilization. 
Needless to say, I am thinking chiefly of the 
great Guernica cartoon in which he imagina- 
tively recorded the bombing ofa Spanish town 
in the Spanish war m W937... 

In Picasso’s Guernica the world crisis is 
recorded as nowhere else in art or literature 
and the picture Owes its success technically 
to a freedom in the drawing of human beings, 
their hands, their feet, their faces, that puts 
our timidities to shame. Please don’t think, 
any of you, that I am suggesting to Canadian 
artists that they should directly imitate 
Picasso at this point. They couldn’t if they 
tried and they are too sensible to try. But 
what they or rather we—artists and public 
together—can learn from such work is that 
there are new ways of expressing humanity 
pictorially and that there must be Canadian 
ways as well as Spanish or French. 

If you would like a less foreign example 
consider the sculptor Henry Moore, a York- 
shireman this time, who has also taken extreme 
liberties with the human form and to my mind 
justified them. In an age of crisis like ours 
there has to be a sense of re-birth and of be- 
ginning again as well as a sense of destruction, 
and it is this sense of re-birth that Henry 
Moore gives, carving figures, often large 
figures, in stone and wood which usually 
express, or approach the expression, of the 
female form, minimising the head and mag- 
nifying the body, and not only working over 
the surface of it, but hollowing it and exca- 
vating it and making the inside live, and in the 
end bringing out what I can only describe 
as a sense of maternity, as if the very rocks 
were giving birth and the world of man 
coming again out of chaos. 

Here, then, we have two great modern 
artists, a painter and a sculptor, a Spaniard 
and an Englishman, reaching their highest 
achievements by taking extreme liberties at 
the very point at which Canadian artists are 
afraid to take liberties—with the human form. 

Now I have often heard it said that you can 
do what you like with rocks and trees but 
you must leave the human form alone. In 
other words, you can be free and imaginative 
in the use of shape and colour when depicting 
outer nature, but that when you depict 


humanity you have to toe the line and be as 
academic as you can. It is the prevalence of 
this belief, spoken or unspoken, among Cana- 
dian artists and art-goers and art colleges that 
holds Canadian art back, and it is a_ belief 
that I am ready to challenge. First, because, 
if it continues, it will be the death of art 
in this field. Artists will turn aside from the 
figure and choose subjects that set them free 
as artists. This is why nine times out of ten 
they prefer landscape or abstract subjects 
today. And, second, because it is out of line 
with the modern direction, as evidenced not 
only by Picasso and Henry Moore, but by 
Rouault and Matisse and the Mexican Orozco, 
all of whom boldly stylize or simplify or, as 
we say, distort their figures, as men have done 
from the beginning of civilization until this 
realistic tyranny descended upon us. 

The nearest we come in Canadian art to 
this ancient tradition is in the Indian totem 
poles which so attracted Emily Carr. One 
wonders whether she had it in her to create 
in this sense and give us gigantic figures of 
her own, instead of just making documentaries 
of those she saw. Possibly. But like a good 
Canadian she concentrated more and more on 
trees and skies and sent all the people home. 
But think what some artistic descendant of 
Emily Carr, some Canadian Orozco, may do 
with Indian legend on a big scale some day. 
Or imagine a great mural painting on the 
Paul Bunyan theme. Surely you don’t want 
that done naturalistically. It will have to be 
done in some other way. 

Well, there’s my argument. Canadian art 
is stagnating. People are losing interest in it. 
The poets and novelists in the country are 
beginning to outdistance the painters and 
sculptors who used to be in the lead. What 
can they do to gather speed again? Or rather 
what can we, the public, do to help and 
direct them? Because remember, they in the 
long run are more dependent on us than we 
on them. They express us to ourselves. Per- 
haps the trouble is that we, all of us, not just 
the artists, are not sufficiently interested in 
humanity to develop a great human art. The 
whole community is involved in such a ques- 
tion. Everyone who cares for the arts should 
be thinking about it. 
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Metamorphosis 


painting can be merely the accur- 
ate recording of topography, in which 
case a photograph will do the job as well. Or, 
without departing from the accidental pattern 
presented by nature in the scene before him, 
the more talented artist may add something 
of his own, to be seen in the sensitive and 
personal character of his brush strokes, or 
in the delicacy with which he uses certain 
colours in his palette. Creative design, how- 
ever, is much more than this. It, in fact, 
implies a deliberate and conscious re-integra- 
tion of the facts of nature by the artist. 

These four paintings by J. L. Shadbolt of 
Vancouver are all based on a study of the 
same British Columbia beach scene, with its 
tangled driftwood and encroaching forest. 
We reproduce them here as a useful illustra- 
tion of what is meant by creative realism in 
landscape art. 

Describing the growth of the image, through 
all four paintings, Shadbolt writes: “The 
process of art is, in a sense, the process of 
metamorphosis.” All art, he adds, * "presupposes 
the power on the part of the artist” to make 
a re-combination of the facts of nature, which 
will have a more emphatic, enduring impact 
on the spectator than nature itself. 

“To produce his enduring image the artist”, 
he explains, “first lives with the facts until he 
understands their significance and then, 
gradually, by directing the emphasis, 
by condensing the multitude of individual 
details, . . . by reinforcing suggestions of 
relationships oud rhythms, . . . . by a process 
of abstracting nature, .. . . he lays bare the 
essential image.” This is equivalent to 4 
memory image of the original scene. In the 
final picture “only those details remain on 
call to the consciousness” which can bring 
alive again that sense of visual excitement 
which the artist had when he first looked at 
this particular scene. 
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The Arts Council of Manitoba 

Manitoba is the first province to be represented 
on the Canadian Arts Council by a provincial 
council which in turn is representative of the 
associations of musicians, authors, artists, archi- 
tects and others engaged in the fine arts. 


Due to the growth of the community centre 
movement in Manitoba, one of the primary 
objects of the Arts Council of Manitoba is to 
provide an organizational point around which 
efforts for more effective community centres, as 
well as for a dynamic cultural centre to serve 
them, may be organized. 

A. H. S. Gillson, President of the Canadian 
Arts Council and of the Federation of Canadian 
Artists, has recently been appointed President of 
the University of Manitoba. It is hoped that 
under his guidance the pioneer work done by 
the Manitoba Region of the Federation and by 
a number of other organizations working in the 
field of the arts, as well as the university itself, 
will continue to develop until there is a well- 
rounded programme of artistic expression and 
appreciation in this province. There is no inten- 
tion of trying to force this growth, but rather 
to strive constantly to make more accessible the 
more important cultural values. 


French Tapestries in Montreal 

Somehow or other, politics crept into the ex- 
hibition of French tapestries held in Montreal 
last spring. Even to Robert Tyler Davis, Director 
of the Art Association, there are gaps in the story 
of what happened, many questions still unan- 
swered. A year ago, as the catalogue said: “an 
imposing collection of over two hundred tapes- 
tries left France, like a King, aboard a cruiser, 
destined for America. Leaving large and de- 
lighted crowds in New York and Chicago, these 
masterpieces of ancient and modern times chose, 
as their itinerary homeward, the majestic St. 
Lawrence River.” Knowing of this, the Art 
Association endeavoured to get the tapestries 
for Montreal before they were packed away on 
the warship for the return journey across the 
Atlantic. The Association was unable to get any 
satisfaction from anyone and when the tapestries 
were put on display it was not in the Museum 
of Art on Sherbrooke Street but in the City Hall. 
Cleveland Morgan, president of the Art Asso- 
ciation, along with Dr. Cyril James, Principal of 
McGill University, and the Right Revd. John 
Dixon, Bishop of Montreal, were on the comité 
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@honneur, and Mr. Davis was a member of the 
comité d’organisation, but the exhibition had the 
air of “we French must stick together” and it 
became a personal triumph for Mayor Camillien 
Houde. 

Among the questions still begging for answer 
are these: Why only twenty-two tapestries out 
of more than two hundred? and why so much 
prominence to the ten episodes from the history 
of Louis XIV? These enormous Gobelins, run- 
ning sixteen feet by twenty-two, were magni- 
ficent from the technical and historical points of 
view, triumphs of this material world. But for 
the spirit, and for art, there was infinitely more 
satisfaction in the five little pieces interpreting 
“La Vie Seigneuriale” from the Cluny Museum. 
They come from the close of the Middle Ages 
and possessed an innocence and sweetness, a sheer 
loveliness and joy for whose lack in the others 
no amount of virtuosity could compensate. 

Because of these and the modern tapestries 


Photo by Karsh 


Scene from Le Legataire Universel. A special award 
for the best scenery and costumes in the Dominion 
Drama Festival, 1948, was given by the adjudicator 
to Georges Ayotte of Ottawa for his designs for this 
play which was directed by Guy Beaulne, also of 
Ottawa. 
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from Aubusson, Seaweed by Jean Picart le Doux, 
The Farmyard by Dom Robert, Summer by Jean 
Lurgat and also one example from Beauvais, 
Polynesia, The Sky by Matisse, which carried 
on the ancient tradition in contemporary terms, 
skipping the realistic seventeenth century—the 
exhibition, small as it was, was well worth seeing. 
One must give the Mayor credit, too, for display- 
ing it with taste and for keeping it open in the 
evenings. 

For the record it should be stated that, accord- 
ing to the catalogue, the request to the French 


Government for the Montreal showing came 
from the Service des Relations Culturelles and 
the Association Francaise d’Action Arrtistique. 
Pierre Verlet, Curator in Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts of the Louvre came to 
Montreal to plan the exhibition; Georges Fon- 
taine, administrator of the Mobilier National and 
of the Gobelins and the Beauvais manufactories, 
directed the disposition of the exhibits, and Pierre 
Gabard, Assistant Consul General of France in 
Montreal, assisted the organization committee. 


Modern Symbolism in Water Colour 

Do you believe that civilization is literally 
going to the dogs—that they alone will be the 
heirs of mankind’s idiotic warring? J. L. Shad- 
bolt, West Coast painter, seems to think it quite 
possible. 

There was a large exhibition devoted to Shad- 
bolt’s work at the Laing Galleries, Toronto, this 
spring. The pictures in it were about equally 
divided between fairly literal landscapes in oil, 
and what, for want of a better term, one could 
call “water colour fantasies”. The latter, largely 
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biting satires on the state of modern man were 
to many the more interesting. Fanciful pain ing in 
which art and “ideas” are commingled is surely 
Shadbolt’s true genre. Take, for example, the 
study called The Dogs—a grouping of th. mos 
carniverous, yet almost human-looking, canine 
imaginable, at their back, ash-grey bombed-ou 
buildings; at their feet, a variety of sugvestive 
bone forms. This, like the other sketche: in ; 
similar vein, is original and powerful painting- 
with effective symbolism and workmanship als 
that is full of promise. 


This fragment of French thir- 
teenth century metal work, 
The Crowning of the Virgin, 
in silver and niello, shown here 
in its actual size, forms part of 
the famous Lee collection of 
Medieval and Renaissance metal 
work, jewellery and manu- 
scripts, which was left by Vis- 
count Lee of Fareham and Vis- 
countess Lee to Hart House, 
University of Toronto. This 
collection has now been in- 
stalled in special quarters of its 
own in Hart House. 


Aid Painters of the Western Scene 

For many years we have had the Canadian 
Group of Painters, with its announced goal to 
stimulate the most creative in Canadian art 


Now, based partly on the plea that western 
Canadian artists deserve to obtain more recog-f 


nition in eastern Canada than they have been 
obtaining, attempts are being made to organize, 
as soon as possible and as an annual event, : 
distinctive exhibition of Western painting, that 
will be good enough to go each year on tour in 
Canada. 


These plans call for such an exhibition to be 


opened in Banff next summer at the time of thee 
annual session of the Banff School of Fine Arts.f 


There would be a strict jury selection of the 
paintings to be shown, but entries to go before 
the judges, would be received without restriction 
from anyone living in the western provinces. 
A. F. Key, Director of the Calgary Allied Ars 
Council, is now seeking the co-operation of the 
western branches of the Federation of Canadian 
Artists in organizing this project. 
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Oshawa Becomes a Lively Art Centre 

Toronto, with its variety of artistic oppor- 
tunities, is only thirty miles away from Oshawa. 
Yet such closeness to the larger city has not 
inhibited this motor manufacturing centre from 
developing its own local activities in the arts 
and crafts. These have been sponsored largely 
by the Community Recreation Association and 
the Y.W.C.A. 

Various sketch clubs and craft groups meet 
regularly. There are also Saturday morning art 
classes for children at the Community Art 
Centre. Among the most enthusiastic workers are 
those interested in ceramics. Fourteen of them 
have been using the study of the artist, Isabel 
McLaughlin, as their workshop, where they have 
already turned out a considerable number of 
pieces. 


Toward a National Ballet 

Summing up the first national ballet festival, 
held in Winnipeg this year, Randolph Patton, 
associate editor of the Winnipeg Tribune, whose 
article “A National Ballet for Canada” appeared 
in Canadian Art in the spring issue of 1946, said 
that its aim, or one of its aims, was “to bring 
into being, in Canada in the course of years, 
something which will with vivid perfection ex- 
press Canada as at times was Russia expressed by 
the Diaghilev company.” This did not mean, he 
emphasized, imitating the Ballet Russe. The tra- 
dition, experience and aspirations of latter-day 
Czarist Russia could supply no yardstick for 
Canada. It was possible, on the other hand, “to 
sketch in imagination a Canadian ballet, The 
Thunder Bird, with the musical score not by 
Stravinsky but by Barbara Pentland, décor and 
costumes not by Leon Bakst but by Pegi Nicol 
MacLeod, whose bold colour and mastery of 
massed figures might suit a theme of struggle 
between white and red men. And so on: but for 
the superhuman task of pulling all these elements 
together, the producer, the ‘angel’, the atmo- 
sphere of public approval and appreciation— 
these are less easily to be found than the young 
and vigorous talent that today cries for an 
audience.” 

Mr. Patton noted that none of the three 
choreographers present at the festival produced 
a ballet based on characteristically Canadian 
material, and he added that it will probably 
remain for a new generation to bring forth a 
distinctly Canadian choreographer. 

Yet the festival had proved “that there is 
enough talent, a sufficient number of schools of 
adequate standards, to justify pressing forward 


to the creation of a Canadian Ballet .... The 
goal is clear, if somewhat distant. It is unlikely 
to be achieved in isolation: opera, painting, 
drama, music, architecture and creative writing 
must likewise progress, for all are interdependent 
to a degree.” 


Increased Support for Industrial Designers 

In addition to the thousands of visitors who 
flocked to the attractive display devoted to the 
“Design Centre” at the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition in Toronto this summer, thousands more 
are now expected to view this same presentation, 
while it is at the Art Association of Montreal, 
where it will remain until mid-October. 

Produced by the National Gallery of Canada, 
in co-operation with the School of Architecture 
of the University of Toronto, this exhibition, on 
the work of Canadian product designers, also 
features a section on experimental work in in- 
dustrial art being done by students and instruc- 
tors in four different Canadian schools of archi- 
tecture. 

Coincident with this effort to develop a wider 
interest among public and manufacturers alike in 
the use of Canadian talent in product design, 
comes the announcement that five post-graduate 
scholarships in industrial design, financed by the 
Dominion Government, have been awarded to 
students from the Universities of Manitoba and 
Toronto. These successful students will take 
their advanced training in product design at the 
Institute of Design in Chicago. 


Moulded plywood stacking table, designed by D. C. 
Simpson, A.R.A.1.C. of Vancouver, one of the many 
examples of original Canadian product design in the 
exhibition now at the Art Association of Montreal. 
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ARTISTS QUALITY PASTELS 


Made of Pure Chalk and Pure Pigment Colours, not analine dye. Rowney’s 
Artists’ Quality PASTELS will please the most exacting artist. Ground to a 
silken smoothness, they produce a superbly rich, full colour. 

Stocked in boxes of 12, 24, 36, 54 and 72’s. 


Rowney’s CARBON and CHALK Pencils are now available 


Sole Canadian Distributors 


A. R. DAVEY AND COMPANY 


36-38 WELLINGTON East Toronto | 


OUR LABORATORY proudly announces 
MIXED TECHNIQUE DEMONSTRATIONS 


by . . . L.A.C. Panton, R.C.A., 0.S.A., Dir. of Art, Northern Voca- 
tional School, Toronto. 


and .. . Carl Schaefer, on Staff of Drawing & Painting Department, 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto. 
Using the facilities of our Research Laboratory 


Demonstration of Pigments, Oils, Varnishes and Grounds 
and their use in Oil Tempera Techniques. 


Subscription Reservations can be made by Artists interested, through 


THE CANADIAN ART LABORATORY LIMITED 


Permanent Artists Oils and Watercolours 


Pacific Distributor 

Head Office British Isles United States LUSH-JONES LTD. 
536 Eastern Avenue ARTS & CRAFTS LTD. DICK BLICK CO. 97 Water Street 
TORONTO DONCASTER, England GALESBURG, Illinois VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS 
AND OLD MASTERS ALWAYS ON SALE 


and the sole agent for 
Goodridge Roberts and 

for all paintings left 
by J. E. H. MacDonald 
and Emily Carr 


The Dominion Gallery 
is the Canadian agent for 
the sale of 
Twin Print 
Reproductions 


J. E. H. MacDonatp, R.C.A. 
“Mount Goodsir, Yoho Park” 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1448 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL TELEPHONE HA. 7471 


MODERN AND PERIOD FRAMING 

HAND-CARVED MIRRORS 

OLD FRAMES 
’ REPAIRED 

ANTOINE S REFINISHED 

A t a | er and MODERNIZED 


OIL PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 
RESTORED 


Telephone: 
BElair 1727-1728 


950 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 
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THE SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 


A haven of Canadian handicrafts. . . the 
interesting and the unusual . . . a leisurely 
little shop where you'll look in 

and linger a while 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


CHINESE COURT COSTUMES. By Helen E. 
Fernald. 51 pp. + 37 plates, (4 in colour). Toronto: 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. $1.00. 


As late as fifteen years ago, one would look in 
vain for an authoritative work in any European 
language on the subject of Chinese costumes, al- 
though few textiles of the world have been more 
admired in the west. Happily, in recent years a 
number of distinguished exhibitions and studies have 
initiated a new literature on the subject. 

The present work on Chinese court costumes was 
prepared in connection with an exhibition held from 
7 November 1946 to 5 January 1947, at the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology. One hundred and 
ten court robes from the institution’s permanent 
collection of some two hundred costumes were 
shown at that time. The exhibition handbook, in 
addition to the twenty-five pages of text and the 
guide to the exhibition, both to be considered below, 
contains such useful material as Insignia of Nobles, 
Insignia of Officials, the drawings of the frequent 
symbols and designs, all presented in a most con- 
venient form. The thirty-seven plates are clearly 
printed and the four colour plates are a valuable 
aid in illustrating the brilliance of these robes. 

Aside from an aesthetic appreciation of the design 
values of the costumes, the aie of interest are: 


who wore these clothes, on what occasion, and when 
were they made. These are the problems that engage 
the major part of Miss Fernald’s text. She has made 


use of two Ch’ing dynasty works on official dress 
and in addition has consulted a most important work, 
The Portraits of the Emperors and Empresses of tl:e 
Ching Dynasty (Ch’ing-tai ti-hou hsiang), published 
by the Palace Museum, Peiping. It is probable that 
at times the laws regulating official robes and insignia 
were laxly enforced, as the author points out, but 
in general the regulations are invaluable in determin- 
ing the ranks and grades who wore the robes and 
the occasions when various garments were suitable. 

At what times the various court robes were made 
isa much more difficult question for there is so little 
material of definitely known date to go on. A great 
deal of the study in recent years has centred about 
the twelve-symbol robes of state worn by the em- 
perors alone. Miss Fernald has briefly reviewed the 
question and then assigned the eight twelve-symbol 
robes in the collection to the reigns of various 
emperors. 

It appears most probable that many of the vexing 
questions about these court costumes will some day 
be solved when the Palace Museum is completely 
re-established in Peiping and scholars have the ad- 
vantage of studying the large number of robes there, 
because in some instances, at least, it is known 
exactly to which emperor they belonged. 

The section of the handbook entitled “Exhibition 
Guide” gives detailed descriptions of one hundred 


and one costumes. These descriptions are very well 
done with careful accounts of the various techniques 
employed. Although there is no bibliography as such, 
the Notes and References (p. 32) list all the useful 
works that have appeared on the little known subject 
of Chinese textiles. The wealth of the Chinese textile 
material in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology 
and Miss Fernald’s excellent presentation of the most 
distinguished pieces are most welcome additions, the 
one to western collections of Chinese court costumes, 
the other to the new and growing literature on this 
too long neglected subject. 

LaureNce SIcKMAN 


ART EDUCATION IN THE PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO. By C. D. Gaitskell, M.A. Paed. To- 
ronto: Ryerson Press. $2.00. 

This is an excellent survey of a most vital subject 
about which the public is practically ignorant. The 
author has analysed art education today from every 
angle and has revealed the basic need in our com- 
munity for a population with finer perceptions and 
appreciation of what art can do to enrich living. 

The survey opens with a brief history of art teach- 
ing in the schools of Ontario. It is encouraging to 
note that we have made some progress in the last 
hundred years. In 1850, art in the schools consisted 
of map drawing. Drawing books were also used and 
a rigid semi-geometrical type of drawing known as 

linear drawing”. That the author should note that 
practices very similar to this are still in vogue in 
some Ontario schools should stab our spirits wide 
awake. 

After several changes in the curriculum, the ten- 
dency after 1900 was to teach art as a technical skill. 
This point of view remained until after 1920, when 
Arthur Lismer became educational supervisor at the 
Art Gallery of Toronto. Dr. Lismer’s contribution 
to art education was of great significance, and soon 
began to influence thinking and practice in Ontario 
schools. He abandoned the old formula and developed 
a programme built around the needs and capacities 
of the child. 

Contemporary art education encourages the child 
to think and act creatively, to become conscious of 
his social responsibilities and to give his personal 
expression to the significant events of his life. 

To find out how much of this contemporary ap- 
proach to art teaching was being used and under- 
stood in the Ontario schools, the author made a 
survey of certain representative schools. He found 
that many teachers did not appreciate the new point 
of view, that they were handicapped through lack 
of proper equipment, or that they were unable, 
because of the size of their classes, to give that 
personal, inspirational teaching necessary to achieve 
satisfactory results. 

Mr. Gaitskell gives recommendations for future 
reforms. These include suggestions concerning nor- 
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mal school courses and the possibility of making art 
a compulsory, instead of merely an optional, course 
in grades X and XI. The need to have art credits 
from high school recognized as credits for university 
entrance is emphasized. Importance is also attached 
to improved summer courses for teachers. 

The whole survey is a thorough and excellent piece 
of work and if all its recommendations could be 
adopted, not only by Ontario but by all provinces, 
it would revolutionize art education in this country. 

ANNE SAVAGE 


CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF. By Marius Barbeau. 
36 pp. + 4 colour plates. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
Cloth $1.50; paper $1.00. 

Cornelius Krieghoff appeared in the Canadian 
Artists Series eleven years ago, when Albert H. 
Robson wrote the introduction and the notes on 
eleven colour plates. These useful little books, with 
an enlarged format, are now known as the Canadian 
Art Series and Krieghoff turns up again. Four of the 
colour plates are used, supplemented by fourteen 
black and white reproductions. These illustrations, 
together with a longer and more comprehensive text, 
by Marius Barbeau, who is a greater authority on 
his subject than Robson was, give us a much better 
idea of the scope of the man. The text is lively, if 
a bit untidy, and it has the added value of linking 
the pioneer with later Canadian painting. The un- 
tidiness includes repetitions, misprints and a few 
inaccuracies. The present reviewer is not capable of 
saying whether or not Dr. Barbeau is correct in all 
his facts about Krieghoff—it must be assumed from 
his studies, which included cataloguing Krieghoff’s 
work, that he knows what he is talking about—but 
he is off in his history of early railways. This, how- 
ever, is perhaps not so important. The thing is to get 
at Krieghoff, the man and painter, as he does. 

Rosert AYRE 


THE WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS OF 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 127 pp. + 52 plates, 
(20 in colour). New York: Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions Inc. $12.50. 

This publication brings you Thomas Rowlandson 
in a large, handsome package, with over fifty repro- 
ductions of his work, twenty in full colour. These 
were selected by Arthur W. Heintzelman, Keeper 
of Prints at the Boston Public Library from the 
Albert H. Wiggin collection of Rowlandson’s water 
colour drawings in that library. Here we find repre- 
sentative examples of all periods, beginning with 
some of his earliest efforts and ending shortly before 
his death. Mr. Heintzelman has also written an enter- 
taining and authoritative short biography and ac- 
companied each plate with a commentary. 

The author takes you through Rowlandson’s con- 
temporay England, his associations and early periods 
of study and development, his wanderings on the 
Continent, and his return to London after having 
squandered an inheritance of £7000 in gambling 
and miscellaneous adventures. 

Rowlandson always remained the artist of the 
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people, and expressed with deep penetration the mo- 
tions that quickened their lives. Born in a cro vded 
section of London, in the shadow of St. Paul ;, he 
never lost his human understanding of life’s str: ggle. 
Behind the rollicking Rabelaisian satire of this great 
master of line lies a terrific intensity of crcative 
genius. In the finest examples depicted in this book 
one will observe an articulation of masses of fizures 
seldom achieved by any other artist. Here his reed 
pen captured movement with a freshness forever 
alive. 

Although at an early age Rowlandson had received 
recognition as a promising portrait painter from such 
masters as Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney, he 
decided to abandon that career. It did not suit his 
exuberant temperament, and he chose instead the 
more quickly adaptable medium of the reed pen 
and water colour with which he endowed posterity 
with such masterpieces of virtuosity, in a style so 
individual to the artist. It is not unreasonable to 
claim that some of Rowlandson’s qualities found 
echo in Constantin Guys and the great Daumier. 


The book under review, as well as being entertain- 
ing and a good source of information on Rowland- 
son, can claim a high standard of quality in repro- 


ductions and typography. Coven 


BALLET DESIGN—PAST AND PRESENT. By 
Cyril W. Beaumont. 216 pp., illustrations, colour 
plates. London: Studio Publications. 30/- 


Mr. Beaumont, one of the acknowledged authori- 
ties on the ballet, in this book gives us liberally of 
his wide knowledge of the subject. Here he has 
combined and extended two of his previous works, 
Five Centuries of Ballet and Design for the Ballet, 
in an attempt, as he says, to trace the evolution of 
design for ballet from the Italian renaissance to the 
present day. The result bespeaks his success. In the 
introduction, which is a remarkably concise, readable 
history of the subject, he gives an account of the 
gradual changes and innovations which have taken 
place since the time when ballet was a costly diver- 
sion, devised for and by the aristocracy, until today 
when it has become a form of entertainment popular 
with large sections of the public both in Europe and 
America. 

Ballet is a most versatile medium. Probably in 
no other single art, which in itself embraces so many 
of the others, can we see so fully the reflection of 
the taste of a period. Moreover for all that it has 
been bound by certain rules and conventions, and 
subject to the whims and caprices of current fashion, 
especially in the matter of costume, ballet has at the 
same time permitted a freedom of expression not 
readily found elsewhere, which has attracted the 
talents of some of the most brilliant artists of their 
day and brought forth a wealth of invention and 
creation. This is well seen in the hundreds of repro- 
ductions, over fifty of them in colour, which have 
been generously and expertly chosen beginning with 
the sixteenth century designs for the ballets of the 
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WATSON ART GALLERIES 


(ESTABLISHED 1897) 
1434 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST 


MONTREAL 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 


by 


Canadian and European Artists 


ESTATES PURCHASED 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


Paintings by 
Outstanding Canadian Artists 


1450 DRUMMOND STREET 


EXPOSITION 


PERMANENTE DE PEINTURES CANADIENNES ET EUROPEENNES 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


Galerie “L’Art francais,, 


370 Laurier W. (west of Park Ave.) Montreal 
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IT IS WORTH YOUR WHILE TO VISIT 


the Fine Art 


A series of interesting Exhibitions has been 
arranged for the Fall, 1948 season . . . featuring 
the work of Contemporary Artists from Canada 
and abroad—as well as truly distinguished paint- 
ings from Masters of the Past. These will be 
augmented by our regular presentation of note- 
worthy works including a wide range of Canadian 
and imported paintings with a particular affinity 
for the home. 


“T. EATON Crs 


TORONTO CANADA 
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French court and concluding with those of the most 
recent productions of present day companies. 

These illustrations with their full and informative 
captions and the admirable indices of designers, 
ballets, composers, choreographers, etc. should make 
the book a standard work on the subject and at its 
modest price, available to all who are seriously 
interested in the ballet. 

There is one criticism which must surely have been 
already made. Why is the attractive design on the 
dust jacket by Alexander Benois, one of the great 
contemporary designers for the ballet, not reproduced 
inside the book where it might be permanently pre- 


ed? 
served: KatHieen M. Fenwick 


MEN OF TASTE. By Martin S. Briggs. 232 pp. + 
52 pl. + 1 in col. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; London, B. T. Batsford Ltd. (Canadian Dis- 
tributors: Clark, Irwin & Co., Ltd., Toronto). $3.75. 


This book is another collection of historical art 
material by the author of a useful and interesting 
earlier study, The Architect in History. Men of 
Taste contains a series of short biographies of patrons 
of the arts throughout the ages, and reflects Mr. 
Briggs’ familiarity with a wide range of literature. 
But the limitations of the monographic form of this 
book are very evident: a few key names must be 
selected to the exclusion of many other important 
ones if the work is not to assume encyclopaedic 
proportions, and the omission of any connecting 
discussion on the relative merits of those selected 
must leave the reader unsatisfied. No one, for in- 
stance, would question the right of Pericles or the 
Emperor Hadrian to represent the ancient world, but 
why not also Alexander the Great? Rameses II was 
evidently admitted to represent Egypt, but we along 
with the author should like to know a little more 
about him! 

For the early Middle Ages the two figures taken 
here are Justinian and Charlemagne, but one 
wonders why none of the great Frenchmen of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (beginning with the 
Abbot Suger) were not chosen to supplement the 
Englishmen, Henry III of the thirteenth and William 
of Wykeham of the fourteenth century. There is less 
to dispute in the selection for the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Cosimo de’ Medici, Pope 
Julius Il, Wolsey and Henry VIII, Francis I, Riche- 
lieu, Louis XIV, Evelyn and Pepys), though one of 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s Baroque Italians or Spaniards 
might well have found their place. The eighteenth 
century, however, contains only Englishmen of 
taste: Marlborough, Horace Walpole and “Beau” 
Nash (who admittedly got in only on his repu- 
tation). 

Among nineteenth-century figures the task of 
selection must have been difficult. Napoleon is a 
good starting point with the Prince Regent (George 
IV) as his contemporary in England, but the rather 
baleful quartet of Albert the Good (of undoubted 
importance), Lord Grimthorpe (a dubious candidate), 


Ruskin and Morris might have found livelier com- 
pany in Europeans from Bavarian castles or Second 
Empire Paris, or even among the “robber barons” 
of America. The twentieth century has no represen- 
tation because the author was dissuaded by the exi- 
gencies of war from including his accounts of the 
dictators, Mussolini and Hitler. Nevertheless he gets 
one point across, namely that bad rulers (megalo- 
maniacs, tyrants, men of transcendent ambition and 
relentless drive, even vicious men) make good patrons 
of art—“Men of Taste” is a misnomer, he confesses. 
Here is a theme which might have been developed 
in a fascinating way—and what a fertile field for 
research the Orient would be! But one should not 
forget the contribution of humane individuals from 
the Egyptian iconoclast, Ikhnaton, to the modern 
commissioners of great housing schemes and that a 
democratic attitude on the part of “patrons” may not 
necessarily produce art of secondary quality. 

R. H. Husearp 


AMERICAN PAINTING. By Denys Sutton. “Dis- 
cussions on Art” series. 36 pp. + 46 plates, (4 in 
colour). London: Avalon Press and the Central In- 
stitute of Art and Design. (Canadian Distributors: 
Collins, Toronto). $2.50. 


Although the border separating the United States 
and Canada is said to be an artificial one, Canadians 
know remarkably little about American painting. For 
those who wish to remedy this situation or to have 
their acquaintance ordered and rounded out, it is 
recommended that they read Denys Sutton’s com- 
petent summary of the subject. Since the book is 
intended for the British public who presumably have 
even less opportunity to study American work than 
we have, it is unfortunate that the author continually 
refers to examples which are neither illustrated nor 
described. The text, however, is clearly written, and 
although, with the exception of the last chapter, it 
is largely a digest of the books listed in the biblio- 
graphy, it reveals a personal knowledge of the works 
discussed. In his objective evaluation of these works, 
the author has not allowed his judgments to be 
swayed by the American art historians whose material 
he has used. Thus he can say that Allston had the 
artistic temperament without being an artist, that 
Eakins was limited and Homer incapable of being 
a great artist, and he can omit the names of the 
W.P.A. artists of the thirties and give instead simply 
a careful word of commendation to the government 
for its patronage. Some of these pronouncements can 
only make one wince; with others one may heartily 
concur. The same personal touch has guided the 
choice of «illustrations, which have happily been 
chosen from work not too frequently reproduced. 
Mr. Sutton admits that he finds the “Sunday painters” 
more interesting in many cases than the professionals, 
but one could wish that he had substituted for one 
of them an example of the early Hudson River 
school, preferably one of Cole’s mysterious landscapes, 
so important in the artistic and intellectual circles of 
his day. The quality of the reproductions is, on the 
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Graham McInnes 


“Short History of Canadian Art”. 
Illustrated. A splendid book for 
$2.00 sent postpaid anywhere in 
Canada. 


Classic Bookshop 


1380 ST. CATHERINE WEST 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 


THE VILLAGE OF SOULS 


By Philip Child. One of the most important 
Canadian novels to be published in 1948. De- 
signed and strikingly illustrated by W. Roloff 
Beny. $3.00 


CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF 


By Marius Barbeau. A new book in the Cana- 
dian Art Series, by the outstanding authority on 
Krieghoff. With 4 illustrations in colour, and 15 
halftones. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 
ART EDUCATION IN THE 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


By C. D. Gaitskell. A history of art education 
in Ontario schools, with recommendations. An 
important book for every teacher of art. $2.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


whole, excellent, although, as so often happens today, 
those in colour do not adequately fill their task (for 
example, Winslow Homer’s angry seas and deep blue 
sky have taken on almost Whistlerian grays, and the 
sparkling whites in the picture have almost disap- 
peared). The selection, nevertheless, is representative 
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and, except in the case of Gilbert Stuart, chosen from 
the best of the artists’ work. 
KaTHLEEN H. Moss 


BRITISH DRAWINGS. By Michael Ayrton. 43 pp, 
+ 8 colour plates; 25 illustrations in black and white. 
London: Collins (Canadian Distributors: Toronto, 
Collins). $1.35. 


The author of this book takes as the argument of 
his essay “the fact that a national tradition has existed 
...” and “that there is a continuity in the progression 
of British art, and in particular drawing.” 

He reminds us further that Britain’s “pictorial 
genius has always been primarily a genius for draw- 
ing” and shows how the lyrical, linear qualities, 
which have been its predominating characteristics 
for more than a thousand years, have found their best 
expression in illustration and social comment and in 
the imaginative and poetic approach to subject 
matter. The continuity of this tradition is traced 
from the freedom and vitality of British drawing 
and illumination in the pre-sixteenth centuries, when 
it was renowned throughout Europe; through the 
cheerless desert of the succeeding three hundred 
years, when the national school was almost extin- 
guished by foreign influences, to its second ascen- 
dancy with Gainsborough and Constable and Row- 
landson and Blake; and through its second decline 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century up to its 
present position of eminence. 

The illustrations which range from the drawings 
in a tenth century manuscript to Graham Suther- 
land’s Thorn Tree are as refreshing and interesting 
as the text. Such examples as Romney’s imaginative 
drawing, The Spirit of God, and James Ward's 
dramatic landscape, Snowdon under Cloud, are sur- 
prising drawings in more ways than one for they 
reveal not only that these men were more con- 
siderable artists than we generally suppose but that 
we are too often inclined to form our opinions from 
the well worn examples handed down to us by 
previous generations rather than by exploring anew 
for ourselves. One could have wished for the colour 
plates to have been a little more clearly printed but 
this is perhaps undue carping at what is supposed to 
be, and succeeds in being, a good, low-priced hand- 
book in the well known series, Britain in Pictures. 


KaTHLeen M. FEeNwIcK 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Clair Stewart, who had his training in commercial 
design both in Toronto and in England, is now art 
director for the firm of Rolph-Clark-Stone, Toronto. 


Doris Shadbolt was formerly a research assistant 
at the National Gallery of Canada. She is the wife 
of the well-known Vancouver artist, J. L. Shadbolt. 


G. Paige Pinneo is art instructor at the Verdun 
High School where she has developed the textile 
design unit she describes here. 
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What make do you like best in 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


yes we stock them 


Canadian Art Laboratory 
George Rowney & Co. 
Reeves & Sons Ltd. 

M. Grumbacher 

Winsor & Newton 


GEHRKE’S ARTISTS MATERIALS 


566 SEYMOUR VANCOUVER, B.C. 


] 


The firm of Winsor and Newton, Ltd., would like 
to obtain samples of drawings by Canadian children 
to be displayed in England. “We have a collection 
of school art work” they state, “which is in great 
demand for exhibitions at schools in this country. 
Could you prevail upon any schools in your country 
to let us have a few more specimens?” Pupils’ work, 
together with name, age and school, should be sent 
to Winsor and Newton, Ltd., Wealdstone, Middlesex, 
England. 


Loomis and Toles Limited 


23. GRENVILLE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


For GrRuMBACHER BrusHes & MATERIALS 
Casein Coors 
Contak SHADING FILM 
Complete lines for 
Artist & SIGNWRITER 
Write for Complete Price Catalogue 


Franklin Arbuckle, R.C.A. 


GAVIN HENDERSON GALLERIES 


Paintings by outstanding Canadian Artists always in stock. 


Arthur Lismer, R.C.A 


Tom Thomson 
F. H. Varley 


Leonard Brooks, A.R.C.A. 
F. M. Bell-Smith, R.C.A. 
Emily Carr 

Paraskeva Clark 

A. Y. Jackson 

Franz Johnston 
Cornelius Krieghoff 


759 YONGE ST. 


A. A. Macdonald 

J. E. H. MacDonald, R.C.A. 
Manly MacDonald, A.R.C.A. 
James \W/. Morrice, R.C.A. 
Frank Panabaker, R.C.A. 
Paul Peel, R.C.A. 

Carl Schaefer 


Works by the above well known artists now on sale together with a large selection of other important 


Canadian and European paintings. 


KINGSDALE 3368 


F. A. Verner, A.R.C.A. 
Horatio Walker, R.C.A. 
Homer Watson, R.C.A. 
Robert Whale 

R. York Wilson, A.R.C.A. 
William Winter, A.R.C.A. 


TORONTO 5 
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CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


of 
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FOR THE ARTIST — DESIGNER — ARCHITECT 


DRAUGHTSMAN—ENGRAVER—ART STUDENT 


THE HUGHES OWENS COMPANY LTD. 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: : 

| am writing to protest the communication from 
Paraskeva Clark which appeared in the Art Forum 
section of your Spring-Summer issue. 

I object not so much to the substance of Mrs. 
Clark’s letter as to its manner: to be brief, Mrs. Clark 
is much too polite in her quiet fun at Mr. Gagnon’s 
expense. If her politeness were unique I would not 
remark on it, and it is because I think that too much 
Canadian art criticism takes itself too seriously that 
[ am presuming on your patience in this summary 
fashion. 

In certain countries, which can hardly be accused 
of barbarism, discussions on art are held in an 
atmosphere of heat, insult and humour, an atmosphere 
in which politeness becomes irrelevant. 

Why are we Canadians so polite in these matters? 

I have an unpleasant suspicion that our tone of 
academic probity and good manners as often as 
not masks a fundamental lack of spirit and vital 
concern with the issues and problems of art. 

Either that, or the Canadian has a very thin skin 
and a very thick sense of humour, and the thinness 
of the one and the thickness of the other are playing 
hell with our cultural and creative life. 

To take an example from a field other than paint- 
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Not so long ago one of the editors of one of our 
pitifully few literary magazines wrote a facetious, 
impolite and probably unjust review of a book by 
one of our poets. He wrote it and it was published. 
Immediately almost all of his editorial board re- 
signed with widely spread expressions of indignation 
and hurt feelings, and the magazine’s future was 
gravely endangered. All this, mind you, in the name 
of Art and Good Manners! If that is all we care 
about art (in the widest sense), then we deserve only 
the most despicable future as a nation of artists. 


My point is that our politeness in these matters is 
unhealthy. Art needs to be discussed, the more 
enthusiastically the better; and if the enthusiasm 
warms to insult and fury—well, let it! 


Canadian Art could help more than it has done in 
this respect by itself going after the blight of polite- 
ness with the D.D.T. of healthy wit and anger, and 
by being less careful about its own good manners. 
For, weighed down with kindness and serious en- 
deavour, we Canadians are in danger of becoming 
the “Cultural Do-gooders de Luxe” of the Western 
World—in other words, crashing and insufferable 
bores. 

Yours truly, 
Guy GLover, 
New York City. 
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Imperial Bank of Canada Travellers’ Cheques protect you 
from the hazards and inconveniences of carrying cash 
when travelling at home or abroad. You sign the 
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sent them for payment. Your specimen signature on the 
top of the cheque is your identification and your safe- 
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working or metal-craft get absolutely no in- 
troduction to designing or the chance tw de- 
velop any awareness of line or form. 


Most of the children we teach in our art 
classes will never be artists of prominence. 
Many will never use a brush again; but all will 
have to face decisions, all will have to make 
judgments, all will have to form conclusions, 
The unfolding of such artisitic abilities needs 
acclaim and appreciation. So long as the 
opportunity to exhibit publicly is only given 
to the talented and great, just so long will art 
remain on a controversial pedestal and never 
reach the heart of the masses, who have no 
comparable experience, and who understand 
only through experiences that touch their 
everyday life. School displays, such as that 
which showed our textile experiments have a 
rightful place in our communities. The young 
artists deserve encouragement, the public de- 
serves the experience of enjoying the work 
of the schools; the cause for creative education 
and the furtherance of human understanding 
deserve a larger place in our _ education 
and the curriculum planning for a new world. 


FOR SALE— Reliance’ Washington type hand proof- 
ing press. Good working condition. Bed size 
25” x 20”. $50. Enquiries to: Cleland-Kent Engrav- 
ing Co. Ltd., 534 Cambie Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


For your Christmas gifts for overseas remember 
to send Canadian Art. A year’s subscription to 
addresses outside Canada is $1.50. A special 
gift card will be mailed on your request. 
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MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
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Three Year Courses leading to 
Certificates in Fine or Applied Arts. 
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1441 DRUMMOND ST. 


Pestana and leisure-time training in 
all branches of fine and commercial art, 
including drawing and painting, water 
colour, oil, modelling and sculpture, poster design, fashion drawing, 
illustrating, advertising art. Three studios. Individual instruction, co- 
educational. Day courses September to June; evening courses October 
to May. Special Saturday morning class for school pupils. Information 
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COLOR FOR ARTIST 


REMAINS WATER SOLUBLE ON THE PALETTE FOR DA 


GRUMBACHER GENUINE CASEIN COLORS are highest grade pigment colors ground to finest 
consistency in our own exclusive-formula stable casein emulsion. They are all full-strength, per- 
manent and intermixable. They are clean and easy-to-use as a tempera or gouache, as an 
aquarelle, or as an underpainting for oil color. They thin with water, dry quickly on the painted 
surface, and are excellent for thin strokes and details, even in wet-in-wet painting. They can 
be used on any absorbent painting surface ... paper, board, canvas or plaster (for fresco 
painting). 

Specifications of contents as requested by the American Artists Professional League. 
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